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met before. A large number of people who had come to receive
Gandhi at the station offered him arati and dragged his carriage.
Gandhi stayed with Kripalani in his hostel that night. In the morn-
ing some lawyers called on him and took him to the house of Gaya
Babu, a well-known vakil of Bihar.
Brajkishore Babu now arrived from Darbhanga and Rajendra
Prasad from Puri. Both of them practised law. Their humility,
simplicity and goodness impressed Gandhi.
The lawyer politicians of Bihar used to console themselves by
taking up the cases of the poor tenants and thought that they \vere
helping the poor, though they took fees from them. The standard of
barristers3 fees and vakils* charges in Bengal and Bihar staggered
Gandhi. The usual charge of a barrister ran into four figures.
Having studied the cases of the indigo workers, Gandhi told the
lawyer friends that recourse to courts in such cases was useless. He
wanted the ryots first to get rid of fear. "We cannot sit still until we
have driven tinkathia out of Bihar/* said Gandhi. "I had thought that
I should be able to leave from here in two days, but I now realize
that the work might take even two years. I am prepared to give that
time, if necessary.5'
Gandhi told the lawyer friends that their help was needed but he
had no use of their legal knowledge. "I want clerical assistance and
help in interpretation," he said. "It may be necessary to face impri-
sonment, but much as I would love you to run that risk, you would
go only so far as you feel yourselves capable of going. Even turning
yourselves into clerks and giving up your profession for an indefinite
period is no small thing. I find it difficult to understand local dialect
of Hindi, and I shall not be able to read papers written in Kaithi or
Urdu. I shall want you to translate them for me. We cannot afford to
pay you for this work. It should be done for love and out of a spirit
of service.59
The vakils were first taken aback^ but they said they would do as
much as they could. The idea of accommodating oneself to imprison-
ment was a novel thing to them. But that, too, they said, they would
try their best to assimilate.
On April 1 1 Gandhi saw Mr. Wilson, the secretary of the Planters'
Association, and explained to him the object of his visit. The secretary
promised Gandhi to give such assistance as he would be able to ren-
der in his personal capacity but he said that he could not take any